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LET US MAKE IT 5,000 BY JULY 1 


INCE the publication of the April number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD a 
S steady stream of subscriptions has been coming into our office. Along with 
the pledge cards are many letters of encouragement. One reader says, “I 
enjoy each number better than the last.’’ Another writes, “I especially enjoy the 
case studies by Dr. Hartwell.’’ Still another writes, “I marvel at your success in 
getting so many of the ablest educators in America as contributors. How do you 
do it?’’ One teacher told us that his copy of the magazine was worn out by being 
circulated among the parents of the neighborhood. “Send me some of the orange 
cards,” he wrote, “‘so I can get a few subscriptions myself.” 


The Wheelock School Leads: 


Special appeals have been sent out to teacher-training institutions. At this 
writing the Wheelock Kindergarten-Primary School leads in the number of sub- 
scriptions sent in. This school has about four hundred students. As the result of a 
personal appeal, 335 students sent in their signed cards. It is evident that these 
students appreciate the worth of a magazine that seeks to present a better under- 
standing of childhood. A few contributions like this from other teacher-training 
institutions and school systems would insure the publication of UNDERSTANDING 
THE CutLp for another year. 


Have You Sent Your Card In? 


The other day an enthusiastic reader of the magazine remarked in the course 
of a conversation, ‘‘ You know, that makes me think, I haven't signed and sent in 
my card yet. I will do it right away.’ Perhaps you are one of those people who 
have intended to send in yours as a result of previous appeals but for some reason 
you just didn’t get around to it. If so, sign the card and send it in at once. 

We Need About 2000 More Subscribers: 


Will you be one of them? You are not asked to pay now. The bill for fifty 
cents will be sent to you in September. The enclosed card requires no stamp. 


PLEASE MAIL YOUR CARD TODAY 
[1] 

















THE NEWER MEANING OF DISCIPLINE 


HE word discipline, which was once so common in our educational liters. 

ture, is gradually disappearing. If the reader consults a shelf of recent books 

on child psychology and education, he may be surprised as he turns to the 

index of each to find that the word does not even appear in many of them. I» 

most of the others it is referred to casually. It is the exceptional writer who 
devotes even a few pages to the subject. 

One might well wonder whether discipline is not disappearing from our schools 
— and, indeed, this charge is frequently made. The adult who went to school 
generation ago and now enters one of our modern schools taught by an expert 
teacher finds that the whole scene has shifted. Let us follow him in imagination. 
In the primary grades, for example, the children move around the room with 
naturalness and ease. Without consulting the teacher one child goes to the 
reading table to look at a book, another adjusts the window shades, and over in 
the corner several children are busy at the sand table, working together to con- 
struct an Indian village. In another part of the room a child takes his seat before 
an easel and is soon absorbed in painting a picture in brilliant colors. There isa 
codperative spirit among the children and between the pupils and the teacher in 
the room. The teacher’s presence is welcome. Notice the little girl who smiles and 
says ‘Thank you”’ to her teacher as she comes along and offers some suggestion 
about the making of an Indian costume. There is a noise and hum in the room a 
the children, absorbed in their work, apply themselves with vigor. 

The visitor may be perplexed. There seems to be no discipline. The children 
apparently are doing what they please. But is not this harmful? Can children ever 
expect to grow up into good citizens without discipline? Memory carries him back 
to school days of long ago when the teacher was seldom regarded as a real friend 
by the children. His chief business was that of maintaining order. The means was 
punishment. Children were to be made to behave and made to learn. 

The writer himself remembers a teacher who thought that whispering during 
school hours was almost a crime. Every time she caught anyone whispering he 
had to stay in five minutes at recess or after school. Sometimes the boys were 
soundly thrashed. Brutal, perhaps, but that was discipline in the good old days. 

One reason why the word discipline has become unpopular is because in the 
past it was associated with punishment, sometimes with fear and failure. Today 
we seek to avoid these. In their place the best of our modern schools attempt to 
guide children so they will gain self-mastery and the power of social codperation. 
The satisfaction and happiness in worth while work well done take the place of 
fear and unhappiness. Wholesome attitudes are encouraged. 

This newer conception when properly understood does not mean “soft peda- 
gogy.” It does not imply anything that is easy for either teacher or pupil. In the 
pages that follow leaders in psychology and education discuss this newer concep- 
tion in detail. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


The following questions are answered in this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. They 
are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the tezt. 


To verify your answer, turn to the page or pages whose numbers are 
given in bold type after each question. 


. What was the conception of a well-disciplined school a generation or more ago? 4 


2. What was the motive for learning in such a school? 5 
How much of an opportunity was there for the cultivation of self-discipline? 4 


3. Describe the operation of an old-time school and also of a modern scliool. 
What are the differences between them? 2, 4, 5 


. Is the newer conception of discipline “soft pedagogy”? Explain. 6 
5. How may a pitcher on a school baseball team illustrate modern discipline? 29 
. Define preventive discipline. Illustrate how it may operate. 10-12 
’. How do heating, lighting, seating and ventilation affect school discipline? 26 

. What is the prime test of a teacher's efficiency, according to Dr. Bagley? 27 

. What is one of the keys to good discipline? 27 


. What does Dean Holmes mean when he says, “Teachers, like parents, ought to be 
obeyed and ought to make it unnecessary to ask that they be obeyed”? 27, 28 


. Assuming that little punishment is used today in our schools, is it fair to assume that 
even that might be eliminated? Explain. 


\2. Explain Dr. Lorge’s statements: “A bad tendency is eradicated by putting a good 
tendency in its place and rewarding it. Teachers should try reward in discipline. 
It works.” 9 


3. What principles does Professor Smith suggest in dealing with problems of discipline 
in the grades? 13, 14 


. Is the critical attitude of adolescents normal? How does it enter into problems of 
discipline? 18 
Suggest ways in which this attitude may be guided. 28 


). What does Mr. Bacon say about the treatment of a case of immaturity? 17, 18 


. What does Professor Harris mean when suggesting that Dewey regarded discipline as 
“a point of view from which to regard the total development of the child’? 23-25 


’. In what way was Homer a problem? What were the causes of his maladjustment? 
Describe how Homer was helped to adjust himself. 19-22 


\8. Do the contributors in this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD practically agree 
as to the nature of discipline and how it is to be gained? 
State any disagreements that you may find. 
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DISCIPLINE — OLD AND NEW 
By HOWARD E. WILSON, Eb.D. 


AssisTANT Proressor oF EpucaTIon, GRADUATE SCHOOL oF EpuCATION 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


If one could have a motion picture of one of our best schools of today and one of the best a gen- 
eration ago, there would be a striking difference in the behavior of the children in the tuo 
schools. Evidently there has been a marked change in educational philosophy. What is this 
change? Is it an improvement? Why? These are some of the questions that Professor Wilson 








altempts to answer from a broad background of experience as teacher and author. 


DUCATIONAL books and magazines 

repeat the statement frequently that 
one of the greatest difficulties encountered 
by teachers, especially new teachers, is the 
maintenance of discipline. The statement is 
probably accurate, but the fault may lie not 
with teachers and pupils but at least partly 
with the common idea as to what discipline 
is. The very fact that discipline causes so 
much trouble and takes so much of our 
educational attention may mean that we 
have tended to make of it an artificial, 
unnatural thing. 

Traditionally, schools seem to have bor- 
rowed their concept of discipline from the 
army. That teacher was rated as the best 
disciplinarian who could best make pupils 
“toe the mark,” to use a phrase which once 
had a literal significance in the schoolroom. 
The teacher was in the position of continu- 
ous watchful waiting, ever alert to quell the 
slightest disorder. In one classroom with 
which the writer was unfortunately familiar 
for a time, the teacher stood always at the 
front of the room, not actually on a raised 
platform but almost on tiptoe as if to peer 
behind every desk in the room and ascer- 
tain that everything and everybody was in 
order. The teacher’s face was as stern as his 
concept of discipline. He was occupied 
above all else, so far as his class could see, in 
determining that everybody was quiet — 
physically, outwardly quiet. The way to 
learn, or at least the way to win the 
teacher’s approval, was to avoid making 
any disturbance. No whispering (sin of 
sins!) ; no squirming about in one’s seat; no 
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moving about the room; no inattention 
(outwardly at least) of any sort. From the 
pupil’s point of view there was at least one 
good feature in that classroom, however: 
the pupils were not responsible for the 
orderliness. The teacher assumed full re- 
sponsibility, and if we were actually able te 
avoid the letter of his law, that was our 
good luck and his bad luck. Self-discipline 
was not cultivated. What need for it when 
the teacher's eye and avenging tongue and 
hand were ever — well, almost ever! — 00 
duty. 


JUNE 








DISCIPLINE—OLD AND NEW 





This is doubtless an exaggerated picture 
in many respects, yet the teacher referred to 
was only more thorough in his methods than 
many teachers who have posts in school- 

. He made, consciously or 
unconsciously, certain assumptions about 
jiscipline and its relation to education which 
need to be scrutinized very carefully. He 
yssumed, for example, that pupils had to 
“be quiet”’ before their minds could func- 
tion. All physical activity was a distraction. 
learning was no active matter; it was a 


teacher — and the pupils had to be docile 
and nonresisting while the process went on. 
The traditional teacher might not go so far 
as to say that all pupils who are in the pos- 
ture of quiet contemplation are learning, 
but he would say at least that pupils who 
were not in such a posture could not be 
arming. The teacher would assume, also, 
that pupil interest was not of great signifi- 
ance in learning. What the pupil wanted to 
door wanted to study was virtually ignored. 
Motivation was a matter of threatening 
disorderliness with punishment. If the pupil 
vas not interested in his school work that 
as probably to be deplored but not to be 
sidered as psychologically significant. It 
vas probably assumed, too, that pupils 
vere innately disposed toward disorderli- 
ness, that “they were out to get the teacher 
fhe failed to get them first.” 

The exigencies of teaching school under 


vhich are prerequisite to the real glories of 
latin literature, that we never glimpse the 
tlries themselves. In teaching school with 
i traditional concept of discipline as the 
prerequisite to learning or real teaching, we 
e likely to become rutted in its mechanical 
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and rigorous details to the point where we 
do not get beyond them. When we make 
discipline a prerequisite to learning, we are 
likely to make it an absorbing end in itself. 

The traditional disciplinarian described 
above may be contrasted with another 
teacher of more recent acquaintance. The 
second man rarely stood in front of his 
class trying to spy out instances of misbe- 
haviour. In his classroom pupils were rela- 
tively free to move about. In frequent 
periods of supervised study, they talked 
fairly freely with one another, even held 
animated discussions in various corners of 
the classroom. They appeared not at all 
afraid of the teacher —- a junior high-school 
man — but even solicited his participation 
in their discussions. The classroom was 
devoted not only to discussion, however; 
it was quite possible to see pupils reading 
and clipping magazines, making individual 
posters, making models, drawing maps and 
charts, preparing exhibits, practicing dram- 
atizations, and so on. The classroom was 
likely to be electric with activity. It was a 
workshop where almost every kind of 
overt activity, which to the older teacher 
was disorder, was present. The newer 
teacher seemed to fear what the older 
teacher sought — a rigidity, a meticulous 
orderliness externally imposed. He feared 
passivity as a sign of lethargy; he wel- 
comed activity as a condition of effective 
learning. 

Obviously this second illustration is 
about as extreme in one direction as the 
first was in the opposite direction. Yet again 
the teacher was only more daring and in- 
genious than most of us in applying a 
philosophy of discipline which most pro- 
gressive teachers would accept today. 
Discipline is self-management and is a 
product of self-controlled activity. The 
teacher in the illustration concerned him- 
self first of all with making pupils want to 
learn and secondly with provoking them 
into and guiding them through activities by 
which they might learn. So long as they 
were intelligently at work on educative 
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tasks within the field of the curriculum he 
was satisfied. Discipline was a by-product, 
not a prerequisite of educational practice. 

The newer concept of discipline and its 
accompanying rearrangement of the teach- 
ing process is not to be considered as “soft 
pedagogy,” however. Pupils are not to be 
allowed to follow their whims and passing 
fancies; neither are they to be allowed to 
daydream idly. The teacher is not to 
abandon his responsibility for directing the 
class toward established objectives; but 
neither is he to block the path to those ob- 
jectives by setting up and imposing on 
pupils a series of inhibitions which thwart 
their energies and build up antagonisms 
against the very things he seeks. The pro- 
gressive teacher does not exhort and ad- 
monish his pupils to good conduct; he 
simply tries to set the stage for good be- 
havior, to provide outlets for energies 
which will be focused on the attainment of 
goals, and to encourage pupils in feeling 
their own responsibility for the use and 
control of the energies. 

The nature of the newer concept of disci- 
pline is perhaps clear. Discipline is self-con- 
trol by the pupil, not teacher control of him. 
That is a fundamental tenet of progressive 
teaching. Discipline is not a denial of ac- 
tivity, but a focusing of activities. The new 
disciplinarian, if such a term can be used, 
recognizes that learning is not merely an 
activity of a hidden and mysterious nervous 
system coupled with “the tiny muscles that 
wag the tongue and pen”; learning is an 
active matter involving the whole organ- 
ism. Discipline is an integration, a har- 
monious adjustment, of the elements of 
personality. And discipline is a matter of 
vitality; it is a result of the pupil’s recogni- 
tion of the significance for him of the work 
of the school — a result of greater integra- 
tion of school and society, of education and 
living. The new teacher disciplines his 
pupils by providing them with challenging 
tasks which absorb their energies and direct 
them into constructive channels. 

Not long ago a teacher in her first year of 
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service complained to the supervisor that 
she could not discipline her class thor. 
oughly. The trouble was, first, that she wa; 
trying to manage the superficial aspects of 
pupils’ conduct which they should have 
been managing for themselves, and, second, 
that she had not adequately organized and 
motivated the real phases of her own teach. 
ing. She had not learned that the best way 
to avoid the dissipation of energy which 
means “poor discipline” is to provide 
pupils with tasks which appear to them to 
be sensible enough to absorb their energies. 
She interrupted her own work so frequently 
with pleas and commands to “be quiet" 
and “pay attention” that she defeated her 
own ends. When she was persuaded to con- 
centrate on devising and assigning challeng- 
ing tasks, the disturbances gradually 
disappeared. Discipline had become a by- 
product, and the result appeared not only 
in a happier classroom, not alone in in- 
creased achievement on the part of th 
pupils, but also in a sense of personal direc- 
tion and responsibility and intentnes 
which, for pupils and society, too, consti- 
tutes a possession the value of which shoul 
not be decried. 
ewe 

A progressive school is one that has 
abandoned the external formalities and 
mechanisms of education, such as seals 
fixed in rows, exact grading and promotion 
by years, the measurement of everything « 
child does in terms of marks, teaching by the 
assignment of lessons in textbooks, and the 
hearing of them in class, and discipline o 
every sort by imposition of the teacher: 
will irrespective of the child’s interest. ln 
place of these external and artificial way: 
of keeping school a progressive schol 
emphasizes freedom of movement fo 
children, as natural and simple a life within 
the school as can be attained, and the sub- 
stitution so far as possible of interest, et- 
joyment in work, and a sense of the real 
value of study for all ulterior motives an 
rewards and punishments. 

— Henry W. Howes 


Juns 














IS PUNISHMENT NECESSARY FOR DISCIPLINE? 
By IRVING LORGE, Pa.D. 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Teacuers Co.Liece, CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY 


\early everyone regards pun ishment as having a place in the discipline of children. Dr. Lorge, 
vho has been an investigator in this field, challenges our traditional belief. Whether you agree 
vith him or not, you will follow with keen interest his story which comes from careful investigation. 


\ ANY teachers have looked upon pun- 
il ishment as a means of eliminating 
fom the child’s repertory of actions un- 
desirable or forbidden responses. These 
achers believed, as many psychologists 
did, that punishment is as potent for 
weakening connections as reward is potent 
for strengthening them. This is not so. 
Recent experiments in psychology indicate 
that punishment does not weaken those 
connections which it follows but that re- 
vard always strengthens connections it 
follows. 

The question, “Is punishment necessary 
for discipline?” has been asked frequently. 
The answer is given by psychology, Te- 


. Discipline varies 
continuously from the “perfect order” of 


centered school. The “ perfect order,” 
“hands-behind-the-back ” iscipli 


sirable behavior from the child. Punishment 
san after-effect for a connection may cause 
ie child not to do anything in a specific 
ituation. In animal learning, punishment 

the rat with a severe shock so affects the 
tuimal that when confronted with the same 
Situation, it does nothing. The rat just 
towers and shivers at the stimulus-situa- 
on. Punishment has not caused the rat to 
timinate undesirable behavior. The only 
presumable value of punishment for the rat 
8 that it teaches him a response that would 
‘void severe annoyance. Punishment as a 
means to “ perfect order” may often have 
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the same effect in pupils as in laboratory 
rats. Punishment may make the child 
negativistic, silent, quiet, unresponsive, and 
sullen. The child learns to avoid overt ac- 
tivity. If the “freezing-up” of the child 
in the schoolroom be what is wished, 
punishment may do it. 

Punishment, in a sense, is of value only in 
that it allows for substitution of responses. 
The substituted response brought about 
through annoying after-effects may not be 
the right or approved outcome. Quiescence 
in the schoolroom may lessen overt be- 
havior problems, but at the cost of the 
child’s emotional and intellectual integrity. 
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Moreover, if quiescence be our goal, we can 
attain it more readily through other means. 
Since punishment fails to substitute differ- 
ent, right, and approved responses for 
punished connections, it is without effect 
for improvement. In many school situa- 
tions, no amount of punishment as such 
will give the child the right or approved 
response. 

Researches that are being conducted at 
the Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
have proven that punishment helps but 
little in learning. A typical experiment was 
concerned with the learning of English 
equivalents for code words. Many code 
words appear on a page. After each code 
word, there are four English words, one of 
which is correct for the code word at the 
beginning of the line. The subject does not 
know at the first trial any of the meanings. 
He marks what he guesses is the equivalent 
for the code word. The experimenter some- 
times rewards the connection by saying 
“Right” and giving him some money, or 
sometimes punishes the connection by say- 
ing “Wrong” and giving him an electric 
shock, or sometimes leaves the connection 
neutral by saying “ Next’’ but doing noth- 
ing else. The subject underlines a guessed 
equivalent and is rewarded, or punished, or 
left uncertain for each connection. At the 
next trial, the same stimuli are again pre- 
sented to the subject. The connections are 
not exactly the same. Various after-effects 
have followed them. The influence of each 
after-effect is measured by the percentage 
of connections followed by each after-effect 
of punishment, or reward, or ambiguity at 
first occurrence, that are repeated at the 
next trial. The results have in all instances 
shown that rewarded connections are al- 
ways strengthened by satisfying after- 
effects. Punished connections, however, are 
not weakened by annoyance any more than 
leaving the connections ambiguous and 
neutral weakens them. 

The teacher may well ask, “ What rela- 
tion is there between the efficacy of after- 
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effects in learning nonsense vocabulary anj 
the maintenance of adequate discipline 
however defined, in the school?” Th 
methods for obtaining improvements )) 
school subjects, in skills, in attitudes, ani 
in behavior do not differ from the method 
in learning code equivalents. Learning js 
always concerned with the connecting of 
responses to situations and stimuli. The 
situation-response connections in behavic 
may be larger units than those that 
concerned us in vocabulary learning, bu 
the dynamics for securing and maintaining 
right connections are essentially the sam 
Whenever a satisfying after-effect in th 
form of approval, or praise, or reward {o- 
lows a connection, that connection is 
strengthened. Contrary to older view, 
however, an annoying after-effect of cer- 
sure, or reproof, or punishment, does not 
weaken the connection it follows. Th 
strength that connections acquire by occur 
rence is not offset by punishment. Th 
wrong connection does more harm by 
occurring than the after-effects of punisi- 
ment can remedy. 

From these experiments, the inference is 
clear that in situations where punishment 
does not allow an immediate change 
response, the learning is a function of r 
wards and not of punishments. 

The overt behaviors that teachers fed 
constrained to punish do not differ in kind 
from wrong responses to “2+2="" or th 
misspelling of “friend,’’ or a wrong mov 
ment in penmanship. Overt behavior is ¢ 
response to a situation. Some responses 
situations are wrong or undesirable. Thes 
wrong connections must be corrected. 
Punishment cannot do it, unless punis 
ment can show the correct, the right, ort 
approved response. This punishment cannt 
do of itself. Punishment is not a myst 
force endowing insight to the punished 
Reward is always potent in strengthenit 
connections. Its action is direct. Punish 
ment is potent only when it makes us ¢ 
something useful. 

The administration of punishment for th 
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dimination of a particular undesirable con- 
section is fraught with dangers, with emo- 
tional upheavals that may be undesirable 
by-products. Whatever has been expected 
of punishment can be better accomplished 
by reward. Punishment in the school or in 
any learning situation has been unnecessary 
ave as a Safety valve for pent-up anger at 
ome slight or gross thwarting or frustra- 
tion. It may have eased anger for the 
teacher, but certainly eliminated no wrong 
response for the pupil. Punishment costs 
oo much in loss of esteem for the uncer- 
tainty of its results. 

Punishment is not necessary for disci- 
pline. How can we secure discipline without 
punishment? By so arranging the learning 
situation that right actions, desirable 
responses, and approved outcomes are 
favored. The situation ought to be planned 
» that wrong and undesirable connections 
are prevented from occurring. The plan 
must make for an inevitability of right, 
desirable, and approved connections. Some 
vhool situations unfortunately favor un- 
desirable responses through overregulation 
and overemphasis of unessentials. The con- 
trast between teachers and mental hygien- 
ists as to the importance of overt behavior 
problems is an indication that some miscon- 
duct problems need no stress for discipline. 
The principal tenet in teaching, whether it 
be reading, the number combinations, atti- 
tudes, or conduct, should be to prevent 
efror, misconduct, and mistakes. Preven- 
tion entails the planning of the school situa- 
tion so that the possibility of right action is 
preponderant. Teachers must see to it that 
mistakes are corrected when they occur, and 
that the correct connections are favored. 

Discipline in the sense of self-direction 

nd self-control is a matter of habit, of con- 
nections so strong that their action is fixed. 
Teachers can strengthen the connections for 
iscipline more readily by encouragement, 
paise, and reward than they can weaken 
undesirable responses by censure, reproof, 
and punishment. For a discipline of self- 
ontrol, punishment is not needed. A bad 
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tendency is eradicated by putting a good 
tendency in its place and rewarding it. 
Teachers should try reward in discipline. It 
works. 

ewe 


PSYCHIATRY IN EDUCATION 


SYCHIATRY in Education” * is an 
outgrowth of the author’s experience in 
the educational field, which covers a good 
many years in connection with mental 
hygiene surveys of public school children 
throughout the United States, Child 
Guidance Clinic Demonstrations, and an 
educational experiment that he himself has 
carried on for the past nine years. The book 
is written for those engaged in educational 
work — teachers and school officials — 
although psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers, visiting teach- 
ers, school physicians, child guidance 
specialists, and students in these fields, may 
also find in it material worthy of their study. 
In the book the author has stated what 
he conceives to be the psychiatric philoso- 
phy in education. This calls for an educa- 
tional regime based on a knowledge of the 
child, as determined by a well-rounded 
psychiatric inquiry. His philosophy aims at 
clear-cut end-products in the mental, 
physical, and social life of the child, utilizing 
any and all worth while practices that may 
contribute to these ends, finding much that 
is good in traditional education and much 
that is good in the new education, utilizing 
them both under the guidance of the case 
study. 

The author illustrates his viewpoint with 
chapters on a senior high-school set-up, a 
junior high-school set-up, a grammar- 
school set-up, and a primary school set- 
up, with a considerable number of case 
records to demonstrate the technique he 
has employed in his own school. 

Continued on page 31 

* Psychiatry in Education, by V. V. Anderson, 

M.D., in collaboration with Willie Maude 


Kennedy. Pp. 430. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1932. $4.00. 
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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE 
By WILLIAM F. LINEHAN, Pu.D. 


Dean, TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boston 


The best-disciplined school is one which shows outwardly little evidence of the usual mechan 

of discipline. The routine of such a school and its teaching procedures are so well guided th 
discipline in its usual sense is not a problem. Dean Linehan, who has made some interesting 
investigations on the emotional life of Boston school children, suggests how preventive disci. 


pline may operate. 


HE young teacher who would be skilled 

in the art of preventive discipline must 
be concerned only secondarily with the 
group; her primary interest must be the 
individual. In controlling the group she 
may depend to a considerable extent on 
devices; in reaching the deviating indi- 
vidual she must draw endlessly upon her 
human insight and her ingenuity. 

Devices insuring general classroom 
order are practiced by every teacher of 
experience. A teacher may, for example, 
anticipate the playful throwing of chalk by 
keeping chalk at the desk, always available 
but not temptingly distributed at the black- 
board. Every teacher knows the value of 
exercises displayed on the blackboard as 
pupils enter the room. Every teacher knows 
the suggestive value of an attitude which 
takes for granted good will, compliance, 
a codperative spirit on the part of pupils. 
Such measures are invaluable in the regi- 
mentation of the group. 

Having made such measures automatic 
in her classroom, the skilled teacher be- 
comes concerned chiefly with the individual 
When the individual pupil is deviating in a 
way that threatens either his own happi- 
ness and effectiveness or a working class- 
ensemble, she redirects him. Conduct that 
is wilful or malicious she can readily recog- 
nize, and she can also see below the child’s 
deviations to his inner struggle. With 
sympathetic insight into the “why” of the 
child’s conduct, she aids him to disentangle 
his emotional perplexities. Thus she re- 
directs him to mental and volitional self- 
control. 

Once in a great while a teacher’s insight 
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into the causes of behavior will bring results 
almost dramatically clear-cut and satisfy- 
ing. A junior high-school boy was period: 
cally surly and quarrelsome. To several ‘ 
his teachers his conduct seemed merely 
whimsical. One teacher, though, noticed 
that more recently on his quarrelsome day 
he was wearing not his usual good suit bu 
an old jacket and overalls. By indirect 
quiry this teacher learned that occasionally 
his slightly older brother for some soci 
event took possession of the boy’s one ¢ 
suit. Against this injustice the you 
boy’s protests were unavailing. His olde 
brother was domineering and, furthermo 
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always presented persuasive arguments to 
their parents. In this case the teacher was 
able to make the parents see how this injus- 
tice was rankling in the mind of the younger 
brother. 

Such success in the disentanglement of 
emotional perplexities is, of course, unusual. 
Often the teacher can do no more than 
alleviate the child’s conflict. But the teach- 
e's first step is always to penetrate the 
child's inner, blind struggle. 

In this struggle against difficulty the 
child, like the adult, falls back upon certain 
unconscious efforts at self-recovery. To 
recognize these efforts and to aid the child 
to a logical, direct way out of his predica- 
merit is, perhaps, the teacher’s greatest 
vrvice in preventive discipline and in 
mental hygiene. 

In confronting difficulty, the human 
leing, in his random attempts at compo- 
wre, may become very expansive in mood, 
indulging much in humor, possibly becom- 
ing boisterously cheerful. This artificial 
cheerfulness has temporary value; it may 
guard the individual against weakening 
vlf-pity. If moderate, it may help him to 
maintain his courage until he finds some 
solution of his difficulty or at least until he 
develops resignation. But cheerfulness 
must not be used to develop a self-deceptive 
happiness at the expense of the individual’s 
— his difficulties and trying to solve 

m. 

Or, the individual may keep his inner 
satisfaction by rising above difficulty in the 
“sour grapes” fashion. A high-school boy, 
able in athletics but distrustful of himself 
i more intellectual activities, ridicules his 
fiend’s prominence in school dramatics. 
In this manner, bantering, although by no 
means to be entirely discouraged, may often 
mask envious disappointment. 

Disdainful indifference and artificial 
cheerfulness were both evident in James. 
He was annoyingly becoming the class 
tumorist. More and more, however, he 
xemed to be evading competitive effort. 
He ridiculed in a joking way some of his 
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more industrious fellows. In a school report 
his teacher analyzed him as “covering his 
ignorance with a cloak of nonchalance and 
humorous gestures.” As a result of this 
analysis, his teacher helped him to recover 
himself through a painstaking review of the 
fundamentals of the year’s work until he 
understood clearly certain basic points. 
Gradually, through successful recitation in 
a set of simple, carefully graded exercises, 
he found himself gaining the approval of 
the class. He no longer had to simulate 
indifference or gaiety in order to maintain 
his self-respect. 

A high-school girl of acknowledged 
dramatic ability disturbed her history 
teacher by a seemingly scornful attitude 
toward the subject. This student protested 
that she intended soon to leave school for 
specialized dramatic training. Her history 
teacher conferred with her English teacher, 
who found opportunity to refer the girl, 
for composition subjects, to certain inter- 
views found in dramatic journals. In read- 
ing these interviews the girl learned that 
for the sake of realism in acting, in cos- 
tume, and in setting, actors often made 
lengthy study of historical characters and 
periods. This new point of view marked the 
beginning of the girl’s improvement in her 
history class. 

Even more complicated than the “sour 
grapes” or the feigned-cheerfulness re- 
sponses, are those methods of evasion il- 
lustrated in the tendency to seek refuge 
in either physical symptoms or in day- 
dreaming. 

Instances of self-protective reliance on 
physical symptoms often confront the 
teacher of the kindergarten or the primary 
grades. In codperation with the school 
doctor and the school nurse, the teacher 
will patiently study the means of inducing 
the child to remain in school after the up- 
setting physical symptoms have subsided. 
Surrounded, perhaps, by familiar play- 
mates and by favorite picture-books or 
toys, the child will soon find, under the 
teacher’s guidance, absorbing connection 
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between his present interests and the school 
subjects. With a sense of security displacing 
fear, the child will gradually be weaned 
from his tendency to lean on physical symp- 
toms in order to escape the disagreeable. 
He will learn to face the difficulties of school 
work with increasing directness and courage. 
Withdrawal in the face of perplexity may 
show itself in various ways. This withdrawal 
may be very slight, amounting only to 
slight bashfulness or self-consciousness. 
Or, the individual, partly as a substitute for 
accomplishment, may become boastful, 
planning overmuch, and for this planned 
accomplishment depending excessively on 
chance. Somewhat akin to boasting and ex- 
cessive planning, is that vicarious activity 
often noticed in adults who, guarding them- 
selves against competitive struggle, become 
dictatorial critics of others, often, for ex- 
ample, harassing public officials. With- 
drawal may also take the form of excessive 
day-dreaming. Although often a spur to 
achievement, day-dreaming may be most 
harmful as a substitute for achievement. 
The child who tends to such withdrawal 
may be helped toward outward expression, 
which will keep him balanced and in whole- 
some touch with reality. Sane, discriminat- 
ing allowance is to be made, of course, for 
individual differences; some persons may be 
expected to be more ruminative and re- 
tiring than others. Yet, allowing fully for 
these individual differences, the teacher 
will frequently be able to aid the pupil 
to a balance between thinking and acting. 
In a pupil highly conscious of a slight 
speech defect the teacher may develop 
confidence by assuring him of the correct- 
ness of written answers and then leading 
him torecitation through questions demand- 
ing only short, or even one-word, answers. 
A child showing literary aptitude but ad- 
dicted to boastful narrative may be required 
to compose periodically for oral recitation a 
fictitious story which shall be interesting 
and realistic. Pupils who, as it were, take 
refuge in the solitude of reading and thus 
become rather seclusively absorbed in the 
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imaginative, may be appointed to adviy 
their classmates regarding outside reading 
in English courses. Thus these retiring chil. 
dren may be brought to wholesome, service. 
able contacts with their fellows. 

Accordingly, before concluding that , 
child’s objectionable conduct is wilful, the 
teacher views it as a possible effort at main. 
taining emotional equilibrium. Whether 
the child is unduly withdrawing or unduly 
forward and _ self-assertive, he may le 
striving to express himself in a way to keep 
his self-respect and to gain the approval of 
others. He is unconsciously trying to coun- 
teract a sense of thwarting. With surprisin; 
insight pupils themselves will sometime 
recognize this human tendency in the dis 
cussion of characters in literature. Pupils in 
an English class have so analyzed th 
swaggering bravado and affectations o 
Harvey Cheyne as depicted by Kipling in 
the first chapter of “‘ Captains Courageous." 

In helping the child who is crudely 
struggling to maintain his self-respect and 
the respect of classmates, the teacher wil 
need to use not negative but positive meas 
ures. Instead of forcibly suppressing hin, 
the teacher will help him to express himself 
through his special abilities. 

A pupil’s average work in English, fo 
example, may be mediocre, yet he may 
show spe~i3! aptitude in some one phas, 
as in expo..tion or in oral anecdote. Give 
him a prominent part in exercises involving 
his special aptitude. Thus being recognized 
by his classmates, he is the more easily led 
to steady endeavor in the other phases o 
the subject. His special aptitude comper- 
sates for his limitations, which he ca 
now face more easily without emotional 
upset. 

Hence, the teacher in her efforts to guide 
the child will not view his conduct to 
literally. Sympathetic insight will ofteo, 
almost intuitively, disclose the caus. 
Ingenuity will often discover some compet: 
satory outlet for the child’s expression. 
which outlet shall be at once individually 
satisfying and socially useful. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE IN THE GRADES 
By WALTER R. SMITH, Pu.D. 


ScHoo. or Epucation, UNIversiTy oF KANSAS 


The author of this practical and stimulating article is a professor of educational sociology and 
the author of several books in this field. Naturally he regards discipline as a part of the art of 
living with others. It should be concerned not primarily with correcting misbehavior but in 
developing wholesome behavior. Four principles are suggested. 


T IS generally recognized that no other 

phase of education at the grade-school 
level is so little understood as that of disci- 
pline. Schools of education have treated it 
lightly and offered little aid to the prospec- 
tive teacher. The result is that most teach- 
ers, even those with considerable experi- 
ence, think of it as incidental and corrective 
rather than fundamental and preventive. 
They prepare elaborately for instruction, 
but altogether too frequently wait for 
disciplinary troubles to arise and then use 
whatever spontaneous ingenuity they can 
muster to solve them. Since most of the 
difficulties in discipline are due to a lack of 
insight and planning, and it is impossible in 
the brief space available to present both 
general principles and “case” studies, 
probably this article may best be devoted to 
a general analysis, with certain applications 
to the different grades. 

To be genuinely educative, discipline 
must be positive and constructive, rather 
than formal and restrictive. It must be 
directed toward inspiring wholesome be- 
havior rather than curing misconduct. This 
requires a school regime that is varied and 
stimulating. To establish and maintain such 
aregimen the teacher must understand and 
apply certain foundational principles. Four 
of these will be outlined. 

The first and most significant of these 
principles is that the teacher should treat 
discipline as an end as well as a means of 
education. Too often it is used merely as a 
means of providing favorable conditions for 
the exercise of the learning process. The 
pupil is kept quiet and orderly in order that 
instruction may proceed more efficiently. 
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This limits and cheapens the purpose of 
education. It assumes that intellectual 
training, the mere acquisition of knowledge, 
is the end of education and that character 
development is but a means. As a matter of 
fact, leading educators of all ages have 
ranked character development above intel- 
lectual stimulus as an educational end. If 
they are right, disciplinary purposes should 
never be subordinated to instructional pur- 
poses. Each should exist for its own sake 
and be conducted toward its own goals. 
Sound thinking, then, compels us to assume 
that if knowledge and skills cannot be 
gained without inducing evil character 
traits in the process, they are probably not 
worth acquiring. 

The second principle that all teachers 
should recognize is that, in recent genera- 
tions, the child has been emancipated. His 
emancipation did not come suddenly, or 
formally, as did that of the chattel slave, 
but by a gradual transformation com- 
parable to the “emancipation” of women. 
By this term is meant that the child has 
been given rights, privileges, social status, 
and the other paraphernalia of an independ- 
ent personality. He is a recognized unit in 
family control, is consulted about his wants 
and needs, has his social engagements, and 
frequently a bank account. He is an integral 
part of the church, with his organizations 
and special services. He shares in commu- 
nity activities and oversight. Thus he comes 
to school with a personality that has been 
respected, has had considerable independ- 
ent development, and if the teacher be 
wise, that personality will continue to be 
respected and developed. The opinions, 
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attitudes, tastes, habits, and ideals which 
the pupil brings to school are the founda- 
tions which the teacher must use in making 
his contribution to the building of a 
character. 

The third principle which the teacher 
must recognize is that the child is being 
educated into a society that is struggling 
toward democracy. However halting and 
imperfect that democracy may be, and 
whatever private opinions the teacher may 
have of its desirability, he has been chosen 
as its agent to train pupils to share in its 
management. As a member of a democratic 
society, the individual must act for himself. 
Hence the pupil should be allowed to make 
decisions for himself and be aided in the 
development of initiative and independent 
judgment. Likewise the citizen must act 
with others. He must codperate, compro- 
mise, accept responsibility, and participate 
in group enterprises. If the prospective 
citizen is to be effectively educated, he 
needs all of the practice which a highly or- 
ganized and virile school life can provide in 
both independent action and in shared 
responsibilities. This is more the function of 
a constructive disciplinary regime than of 
an effective instructional program. 

The fourth principle to be recognized at 
all times grows out of the first three — that 
discipline is the chief agency of moral edu- 
cation. It constitutes, in fact, almost the 
only means through which the teacher can 
render effective aid in the ethical develop- 
ment of the child. It is possible to teach 
about morals in the classroom, but this in- 
struction has little effect upon conduct. 
Just as the convict may know as many 
ethical precepts as an upright deacon, so the 
worst child in the room, or building, may 
learn as easily about desirable conduct as 
the most conscientious pupil. Moral acts are 
mainly the outgrowth of emotional drives 
rather than of intellectual insights. Hence 
it is the desire to act rightly and the habit 
of responding to situations in a wholesome 
way that need to be stimulated. Proper 
emotional drives can be fostered only by 
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teacher-appeals to individual pupils, or by 
the building up of group attitudes, room 
spirit, and school morale. The social pres. 
sure of pupil opinion thrives best in ap 
atmosphere of free choice, where the con- 
bined spirit of the teacher- and pupil-grouys 
stimulate right choices and wholesome cop- 
duct. Character traits grow only throug) 
exercise. Hence the development of ideals 
and moral traits becomes a function of 
room and school organization in which con. 
duct is voluntary but generally dominated 
by the approval and disapproval of the 
better student groups. 

It should be obvious that the above prin. 
ciples would imply educative discipline for 
100 per cent of the pupils. Dealing with 
“cases ’’ would be only an incidental featur 
of the program. In fact, the appearance of 
disciplinary cases indicates relative failur 
of the disciplinary regime. It is true that the 
same individual differences exist with refer. 
ence to emotional stability and character 
traits that are shown in learning capacity 
Thus some pupils are more likely than 
others to give disciplinary trouble, as some 
are more likely than others to give instruc- 
tional trouble. We have been convinced. 
however, that it is unfair for the teacher to 
give more time and effort to the instruction 
of the weak-minded than of the strong- 
minded. It is equally unfair for the teacher 
to devote more effort to the moral stimulus 
and emotional direction of the morally 
weak, emotionally unstable, and socially 
unadjusted cases than to those whose con- 
duct is normally wholesome but needing 
refinement. 

It is likewise obvious that the principles 
above elaborated apply to all grade levels, 
primary, intermediate, and high school. 
Naturally the emotional development and 
social situations will vary for the different 
age levels, but the same foundational mo- 
tives dominate the child, the youth, and the 
adult. Common observation and experience, 
however, indicate an increase of disciplinary 
difficulties as the pupil advances through 
the grades. This is not inherent in child na- 
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ture but is due to differences in the school 
program and in the training and purposes 
of teachers at the different grade levels. A 
brief analysis will make this clear. 

Without doubt more progress has been 
made in educative discipline in the kinder- 
garten than elsewhere in our schools. This 
progress is due to an effective combination 
of theory and practice. Kindergarten 
theory is based upon the fact that the whole 
child comes to school, and it demands that 
the teacher teach children rather than sub- 
ject matter. The child’s emotional atti- 
tudes, habits, and ideals are assumed to 
need as much attention as his intellect. His 
character traits and general conduct are as 
much in need of direction as his learning. 
Kindergarten teachers are trained to deal 
as specifically with the one as with the 
other. Consequently we hear little of disci- 
pline as a special problem. It is merely a 
part of the day’s work. Character develop- 
ment assumes its rightful place as an end in 
itself and as of equal importance to the 
development of knowledge and skills. 

To a considerable extent the same princi- 
ples and practices are applied in our better- 
managed primary grades, The better 
primary teachers accept the responsibility 
for educating the whole child. They try to 
direct his attitudes, emotional reactions, 
and conduct, as well as his learning. For 
this purpose the room is made an attractive 
place in which freedom to live and act in 
normal ways is available to the children. 
The curriculum is flexible and provides for 
numerous activities as well as for studies. 
Thus disciplinary training is constant for 
the whole pupil group, special “cases” be- 
ing dealt with as a normal part of teaching 
effectiveness. 

In most well-managed school systems, 
then, it is only in the upper elementary 
grades, fourth, fifth, and sixth, that disci- 
pline emerges as a special problem. Reasons 
for this transformation are easily discover- 
able. The curriculum gradually hardens 
into a series of fixed studies. Activities are 
restricted. School and room routine become 
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formalized, thereby limiting free emotional 
expression. Codperative enterprises and 
shared responsibilities are narrowed. Sub- 
ject matter is elevated into the chief 
concern, sometimes the only concern, of 
teacher and pupil. The inevitable result is 
partial alienation of the affections of those 
pupils who are not primarily intellectual. 
Evidence of this alienation is shown by a 
frequent open dislike of school —a_ phe- 
nomenon rarely appearing in the kindergar- 
ten or primary grades. All of these more-or- 
less inherent difficulties are enhanced by the 
training given in normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges. They offer the prospective 
teacher detailed courses in the selection and 
organization of subject matter and in 
methods of teaching, and almost none in the 
development of a program of activities 
where normal emotional exuberance and 
love of physical action can find expression. 
As an outgrowth of this general transforma- 
tion of the school regimen, a rift is opened 
between the teachers’ purpose and many of 
the children’s needs, between instruction 
and discipline, and the troublesome “ case”’ 
arises. 

Unfortunately this article must end 
where many teachers would like it to begin. 
What is the harassed intermediate-grade 
teacher to do? How can she go about organ- 
izing a constructive program? And what is 
she to do when that program breaks down 
and a disciplinary ‘“‘case’’ arises? Answers 
to these questions provide subject matter 
for a book, or books, rather than for a brief 
article. Only three suggestions can be 
offered. First, she should understand thor- 
oughly the methods by which the kinder- 
garten and primary teachers integrate play 
and work, activity and study. Then she 
should learn how the high schools get on by 
separating the curriculum and the extra- 
curricular program. Somewhere between the 
two lies the pathway to an effective inter- 
mediate-grade program. Second, ways must 
be found for placing responsibility upon the 
children. This calls for considerable freedom 

Continued on page 31 
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PROBLEMS OF DISCIPLINE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
By FRANCIS L. BACON, SuperinTENDENT 


Evanston Townsuip Hicu ScHoo., Evanston, ILLInors 


Teachers in Massachusetts will remember Mr. Bacon as an assistant superintendent of school; 
in Newton who reorganized secondary education in that city. He has won recognition nationally 
in secondary education as a president of the National Association of High School Principals 
and as a president of the Department of Secondary Education of the National Education 
Association. He presents some helpful suggestions on school discipline for the trying period of 


adolescence. 


ROGRESSIVELY-MINDED school 

people would like to believe that disci- 
pline, as traditionally or popularly con- 
ceived, is no longer found in secondary 
schools; but probably the facts are against 
such belief. Moreover, lest a chance reader 
be amazed by his own disciplinary inter- 
pretation of our opening sentence and ex- 
claim with indignation, “I knew it, these 
modern high schools do not have any 
discipline!’’ we must hasten to state that 
although we do not like the word “‘disci- 
pline”’ in its customary interpretation as a 
form of regimentation, there is still ample 
justification for use of the word. It may also 
be rather easily maintained that no word, 
as yet, has been offered as a satisfactory 
substitute. Certainly many of the prob- 
lems, whether they be classified under the 
so-called old-fashioned conception of dis- 
cipline, or under any new term which may 
be cleverly devised, are as yet abundantly 
with us. 

Whatever may be the varied connota- 
tions of the word or its applications, we 
shall assume that our fellow-writers in this 
symposium will offer sufficient interpreta- 
tion and definition. Limitations of space 
determine that we must arbitrarily state 
our conception of discipline as the codpera- 
tive control of pupils under the guidance 
and direction of the school organization and 
its staff. Now, the problems of the sec- 
ondary school, as related to the topic of this 
paper, may be stated as twofold; first, the 
problem of control as related to the in- 
dividual, and second, as related to pupil 
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groups. In both instances, control may res! 
upon codperative understanding and ef- 
fort; and in either or both cases the teacher, 
as guide and director, is equally important. 

Specifically, it is our intent to discuss, 
with necessary brevity, a few only of many 
possible phases of pupil behavior and school 
control in relation thereto. Do problems o! 
pupil behavior change as pupils pass from 
the grades to the high school? Popularly the 
answer is, “‘ Yes, they do.”’ The high-school 
teacher who has never taught in the grades, 
or the grade-school teacher who has never 
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taught in the high-school years will support 
this affirmative answer. But if the findings 
f rounded experience throughout the years 
{the public school are properly integrated 
vith what is known psychologically and 
wciologically, the answer is not as simple as 
d yes or no. 

In this light, it is reasonable to say that 
most, if not all, of the problems of pupil 
ontrol have already manifested themselves 
by the time pupils reach the seventh grade. 
Thereafter it is largely a matter of degree, of 
intensity, or of variety. This seems to be 
more emphatically true when applied to the 
individual pupil than to problems of 
liscipline which concern the group. In other 
words, problems of individual pupil control 
hange relatively little as the pupil moves 
through the years of public school, while the 
problems which may be more peculiarly 
related to collective action change more. 

\lthough problems of discipline tend to 
remain the same, relative to essential char- 
cteristics, they not only change in degree 
hut in form and in manifestation. The 
typically spoiled child of seven years is 
isually still a spoiled child at fifteen, but the 
symptoms and the results, although of the 
«me meaning or indication, may be of 
juite different fashion. Crying or pouting in 
the early years may turn to an attitude of 
baffling unconcern in the high-school period, 
but the essential problem, which is the lack 
in a sense of personal responsibility, re- 
mains. A group of sixteen-year-old girls or 
boys who feel perfectly capable of organiz- 
ing their own activities and spurn aid or 
advice from adults offers quite a different 
problem in control from that found in a 
croup of ten-year-olds who also exhibit 
wmething in the way of gang interests. 
\lthough these and similar difficulties may 
le pointed out, the problem is largely a 
matter of degree or form, rather than 
change in essentials. 

As the pupil progresses from grade to 
sade, he is gradually acquiring a back- 
round for his mental outlook; he is able to 
lun available information to his own and 
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to the group’s purposes; experience offers 
opportunity for interpretation which leads 
to judgment; and his own decisions and 
actions become recognized as increasingly 
important. All of these conditions, to some 
degree, affect his behavior and his relation 
to problems of school control. The sec- 
ondary schools, perforce, must adjust their 
organization and their methods to this 
developmental process. The base of opera- 
tions and the details of application become 
broader and more complex as the pupil 
moves into the secondary-school period, but 
doubtfully of more significance, unless it be 
because there is increasingly less time to 
correct the errors of earlier years. 

The concern of the high school in respect 
to disciplinary questions should be predi- 
cated upon an adequate understanding of 
the behavior problems which the pupils 
bring into the high-school years. A thor- 
ough understanding and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of adolescent psychology should 
be the equipment of every high-school 
teacher. Many of the so-called disciplinary 
problems of the high-school classroom 
teacher develop out of a lack of full knowl- 
edge of the vagaries, traits, and behavior 
reactions of the adolescent. For instance, 
there is that common dismissal of the case 
as one of “immaturity.” The pupil in ques- 
tion doesn’t act properly, states the teacher, 
because in reality his lack of maturity 
should place him back in the grades. But 
this particular chap is over sixteen, al- 
though he still displays certain characteris- 
tics which are infantile. What to do! He is 
too large physically not to be in high 
school; his mental test is adequate enough; 
but he acts like “a baby.”’ Well, he may 
have to be treated as one. Recognition on his 
part of a rather special treatment which 
marks him out as different from the group, 
although still a member of it, may suffice, 
but often it will not. 

Probably this boy needs, more than any- 
thing, a feeling of personal responsibility 
and confidence in himself. Naturally, much 
will depend upon the innate character and 
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the social background which are available. 
If he can be started on a bit of accomplish- 
ment which brings opportunity for self- 
recognized gain and a statement of encour- 
agement from the teacher, the constructive 
process is started. How far it will go de- 
pends upon the pupil’s personal equipment, 
the intelligent support of the home, and the 
time, effort, and skill of the school staff. Too 
often immaturity, manifesting itself through 
shyness, repression, fear, lack of assertive 
qualities, is ignored under the stress of the 
more insistent difficulties of the school day. 
Sometimes exaggerated cases grow out of 
the repressions just mentioned. The emo- 
tional traits become overdeveloped as de- 
fensive measures; nervous tension produces 
excessive awkwardness or other disturbing 
manifestations; and refuge is attained by 
attempts at humor with the resultant 
martyrdom of the clown. 

Associated with or kindred to the cases of 
mental and physical immaturity are those 
which are sometimes segregated as prob- 
lems related to growth. The tall, awkward, 
excessively thin boy may be one of these. 
Rapid growth may tend to classify him as 
immature; and it may well be that his mind 
has not seemed to keep pace with his body, 
although there is usually evidence to the 
contrary. Actually, the excessive physical 
demands of the overrapid growing process 
sap strength and energy unduly and the 
result is too often interpreted as innate 
mental dullness. This type of youth is some- 
times disobedient, not wilfully, but because 
he is weary to the point of exhaustion. The 
resulting mental inertia may flare into 
rebellion under the sting of sarcasm, and 
disciplinary troubles follow. Patience and 
understanding are essential qualities in the 
handling of such cases. High-school princi- 
pals of experience do not worry too much 
about the typical case of this character. 
They know usually that the period of too 
rapid growth will end soon and that a turn 
in the youth’s behavior will probably follow 
in a few months. The cases of stunted or 
slow growth do not ordinarily develop into 
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disciplinary problems. They are never y 
marked in possibilities of disciplinary inter. 
pretation as those of overgrowth. 

The weakness of high-school disciplinan 
practices, in relation to the problem as ip. 
dicated so far, has been in the attempt t 
cover what are in reality individual pupil 
problems by blanket rules and common 
punishment. Lack of time, stress of duties 
and inadequate personnel conspire to gen. 
eralized treatment which, no doubt, make 
for a larger number of disciplinary cases ani 
fewer satisfactory solutions. Undoubted) 
the number of unsolved cases will be largely 
increased under the present urge for econ- 
omy. Mounting high-school enrollment: 
larger classes, heavier class assignments 
fewer teachers, a reduced number of ad- 
ministrative and guidance officers will tend, 
unfortunately, to nullify the modern ten¢. 
ency toward constructive solution of th 
disciplinary problems of individual pupils 

Social and disciplinary difficulties which 
may be more peculiar to the secondary- 
school student are those relating to critica 
attitudes and the growing feeling of inde- 
pendence. The “teen” age youngster 
particularly critical of everything, includix 
his parents and the spirit of his own school 
Often he finds it difficult to agree with the 
school text, to acquiesce in the teachers 
superior knowledge, to recognize the judg- 
ment which comes with the matured er- 
perience of the adult, to defer to th 
administrative responsibility and the av- 
thority of the principal, to accept his per- 
sonal responsibility of loyalty to his home 
or to the school. He is a young rebel by 
natural inclination and sometimes by de 
sire; and he often revels in it. 

Some of the most serious problems 0 
discipline are likely to come out of the con- 
ditions just described. They may 
demonstrated by cliques, gangs, individual 
reactions, surreptitious or outspoken. The 
classroom discussion, the school newspap«'. 
the club, and organized activities are medi 
ever throbbing with the potentiality fc 

Continued on page 28 
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CASE STUDIES 


Every pupil must be dealt with according to his personality and environment. Nevertheless. 
tnowledge about the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all teachers. 


HOMER LEARNS SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Verily truth is stranger than fiction. Here was Homer who was always getting into 
trouble. He was a peculiar misfit. Although he would seldom cry when severely 
punished, he often cried himself to sleep at night. Yet this stubborn case yielded 
to treatment. When he finally felt that he was understood, he began to want to 
behave. After that he began to improve. This is one of Dr. Hartwell’s most inter- 


esting cases. 


The Boy: 


Homer was twelve years old. His face 
was covered with freckles. His nose was 
turned up and appeared very small. He had 
agrin on his face most of the time. He was 
achunk of a boy, and very active. He did 
well in his school work despite the fact that 
he was nearly always in disgrace with his 
teachers, who had to resort to every known 
method to control him. One could scarcely 
believe the father and mother when they 
stated that this boy who would seldom cry, 
no matter how hard he was punished — and 
he had been punished severely on many 
occasions — would often cry himself to 
sleep. He had a sister, two years older, and 
a brother, two years younger. These chil- 
dren were well behaved, and the father 
frequently complained that they did not 
sive him enough experience in punishing so 
that he could make it work with Homer. 


The Problem: 


The problem to those who were trying to 
civilize Homer and keep him happy at the 
‘ame time was how to make him behave. 
Any outside observer — and one did not 
main an outside observer for very long 
ater becoming acquainted with this vital 
boy — might see other problems and ask 
why it was necessary for this boy to be such 


aid why it was that his parents and all 
adults who knew him seemed to be so 
‘axious to bend Homer's will to their own. 
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What Homer Had Done to Others: 


To put it mildly, Homer had upset a lot 
of people over a long period of time. He 
was forever getting into boyish mischief 
that put his father into difficult situations 
with the neighbors and others. He would 
not obey his mother instantly, as did the 
other children, and this meant a great deal 
to her. The teachers had to have special 
permission from the principal of the school 
to use forms of punishment not a part of the 
usual school procedure in order to control 
the boy. This punishment ranged from 
requiring him to stay long periods after 
school hours to inflicting severe whippings. 
Any form of punishment seemed to work 
for a short time, but it soon became inef- 
fective. Homer disturbed his playmates. 
He was efficient in games, and his friends 
liked to have him on the teams, but he 
would quit without notice or he would start 
other activities and draw some of the more 
dissatisfied boys away from the group. 
But his pleasant smile and vivacious per- 
sonality would soon restore him to the good 
graces of these people and the same process 
would be repeated. 


What Others Had Done to Homer: 


Homer had been punished by being 
whipped, by being ridiculed, by being kept 
in the house, by being required to do long 
and arduous tasks, both in school and at 
home, by being denied privileges, by being 
scolded, by being ignored, and most often 
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of all by being compared to his brother 
and sister. He had been dismissed from 
school for short periods of time in an at- 
tempt to shame him. Seemingly all these 
things had hurt those who inflicted the 
punishment more than they had Homer. 

Homer had been rewarded for good 
behavior. He had been hired to behave 
well. His mother and schoolmates were 
constantly pleading with him to conform, 
but he would do so for only a short time. 

Homer was, in fact, at war with the 
world, and the issue of the war was whether 
he would or would not learn to behave and 
conform to the wishes and standards of 
adults as other children did. 


How the Battle Stood When the 
Truce Came: 


A truce, in the form of dismissal from 
school for the remainder of the term, came 
just before Homer's thirteenth birthday, 
and it seemed to his parents that some 
referee must be called in or no settlement 
could be reached. So a very wise head mas- 
ter of a small school was asked to see what 
he could do about the situation. This man 
understood boys very well, well enough to 
know that he must understand a boy like 
Homer in order to help him. He therefore 
arranged to have Homer go to a Child 
Guidance Clinic, and with the boy went 
some questions that this wise head master 
wished the Clinic to answer. 

The first question: 

How bright is Homer and is he behaving 
as he does because school presents a difficult 
situation to him? 

The psychologist at the Clinic answered: 

Homer is of superior intelligence. Judging 
from his response to the tests, he gets 
considerable satisfaction from being able to 
use his intelligence in practical situations. 
He can use it equally well in facing ab- 
stract problems, but from these he does not 
seem to derive the feeling of success and 
self-expression. Since, despite all his trou- 
ble, the boy has never been kept back in 
school but has always had good average 
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grades, the psychologist sees no reason ty 
believe that the school situation, as it 
involves intellectual pursuits, should make 
him behave so badly. 

The second question: 

Are the people who are vital to this boy 
— his parents, his brother and sister, and 
his teachers — dealing with him wisely’ 
Is anything to be found in their attitude 
towards him that would make it necessary 
for him, in his search for happiness or in 
his effort to avoid unhappiness, to behave 
as he does? 

The social worker’s answer to this que 
tion was very long and complicated. In it 
might be found part of the answer to the 
question as to why other people seemed ty 
feel the need of bending this boy to their 
ideas. It also included an interpretation of 
the conscious and unconscious feelings that 
the boy’s parents had toward him and 
their fears about him. 

The parents particularly desired that 
their children should appear well befor 
others. Their marriage had been objected 
to by both their families, and they felt that 
their children were constantly being con- 
pared with their cousins “on both sides of 
the house.” 

There were many other parts of the social 
worker’s answer to which the head master 
listened very attentively and remembered 
later when he was trying todeal with Homer. 

The third question: 

This was the most difficult of all. 

Tell me about Homer’s real feelings. Why 
is this boy unhappy? Why is he trying 
cover up his unhappiness by this pleasan 
smile? What is there in his deep-feelin 
life from which he escapes by his mis 
havior, that is more frightening to him that 
all the various punishments that hav 
been used, or more important to him that 
all the bribes and payments he has receive 
for the small measure of good behavior ™ 
has shown? 

The psychiatrist tried very hard to # 
rive at the answers to these questions. | 
doing so he had to create in Homer a feelil 
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towards himself that the boy had never 
consciously had toward any other person. 
Even with this rapport established, not all 
the answers could be given because Homer 
did not know them all. The comfort and 
peace of mind that he obtained from talking 
with the psychiatrist and from crying about 
things which, in the presence of others, had 
always before made him laugh, did not give 
Homer the complete release that would help 
him know and understand all of the things 
that the head master wanted badly to know. 


What the Head Master Did: 


He took Homer into his own home for 
two days and lived with him. He did not 
scold him for his former misbehavior. He 
kept him interested enough in new things 
so that he did not misbehave. He presented 
himself to the boy in his own natural per- 
sonality, and the visit, much to the boy’s 
surprise, instead of being an unpleasant 
experience proved to be as peaceful and 
happy a period as the boy had spent for a 
long time. Homer had told his father, when 
informed that he was to make this short so- 
journ in the home of the head master, that 
he would see to it that he would not be 
accepted in that particular school, anyway. 
Somehow he forgot it during those two days. 
Probably this was because the head master 
remembered some of the answers to his 
questions. 

This particular school had been selected 
because the father, who was a firm believer 
in corporal punishment, had heard that 
boys were whipped when they misbehaved. 
He believed there would be no chance for 
Homer to make good unless he was physi- 
cally punished. The boy had known this, 
too, before he went to get acquainted. In 
some way he forgot about it, and when the 
head master sent word that he was to be 
accepted, Homer, much to the surprise of 
his parents, made no objections. 


What Happened in the School: 


Many things happened. Homer had a 
new group of people to adjust himself to, 
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people who had not formed the habit of 
rejecting him in advance because they ex- 
pected misbehavior. This helped some. 
Moreover, he was away from his parents, in 
whom the very sight of him aroused feelings 
and fears that intensified any situation. 
For the first few days he did very well. 
Then one day he broke all the rules of the 
school, struck a small boy on the play- 
ground and defied the others, refused to 
go to his room when told to do so by one of 
the masters who was supervising the play, 
and in general behaved quite as he was 
wont to do. He was finally brought to the 
head master, kicking and screaming, and 
defying the world. He expected to get one of 
the whippings that he had heard about. 
But something he did not expect happened. 
After the head master had given him time 
to become somewhat calm, he sat down 
beside the boy and said, “Do you know, I 
saw what happened on the playground from 
my window and it made me think of a story.” 
Then the head master told Homer a 
story of his own boyhood, one that let the 
boy into his real life. He, too, had felt in- 
ferior and rejected when he was young, and 
he had tried to lie to himself and say he did 
not. Fortunately for Homer, these feelings 
had been based somewhat on ones that 
Homer himself had, and when at the end the 
head master told him that the boy whose 
story he had been telling was himself, 
Homer saw in him a kindred spirit, and he 
began to tell the head master some of the 
things that he had told the doctor. He told 
how, since his earliest remembrance, his 
father had always considered him a joke 
and laughed at him, and how his questions 
about whether or not he would be as big as 
the other boys his age had been ridiculed. 
His father would laugh when Homer asked 
whether his freckles would go away, and 
whether the bridge of his nose, which was 
almost absent and disfigured the boy’s 
features badly, would ever grow. He told 
how all along he had felt that he was, after 
all, a joke; that everyone considered him a 
joke; and that he had early made up his 
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mind that no matter what happened he 
was never going to let people know that he 
felt badly because they considered him in 
this way. But until recently he had never 
known a time when all unhappiness would 
not vanish when he could be alone with his 
mother. He cried, and in a way that helps a 
boy. 

After talking with Homer for an hour, 
the head master told him that he could go 
to his room and get ready for the evening 
meal. Homer started to go. He stopped. 
The head master asked him what he was 
thinking about. Homer said, “ You forgot 
to whip me.” The head master said, ‘‘ Shall 
I whip you?” After a moment Homer said, 
“Not this time, but next time you whip 
me.” It was a long time before there was a 
next time, and he was whipped and he 
cried, but the reason he cried was because 
he had failed this man who understood him 
and not because the whipping hurt. 

Much of the treatment in Homer’s case 
cannot be given in this brief study, but a 
few important things can be told that help 
one to understand how Homer became 
civilized. Homer had always wished that 
he might have an operation on his nose. 
Once he had ventured to call the attention 
of his father to a newspaper story about a 
famous surgeon who could reshape dis- 
torted features of war-wounded soldiers 
and others, hoping that his father would 
become interested and give him an oppor- 
tunity to tell him what he wanted. The 
father did get the boy’s idea on that occa- 
sion and had called the sister into the room. 
Together they had made the serious mistake 
of laughing at the boy. Homer did not know 
what long hours the head master spent later 
with his father and mother, trying to help 
them understand the boy’s real feelings. 
Instead the head master let Homer think 
that he himself had been able to make 
them understand. The father went without 
a new automobile the next spring so that 
the operation could be performed. And 
when it was over and the boy’s features 
were like other boys’, and his nose no longer 
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seemed to be a little joke constantly pre- 
senting itself for others to laugh at, the 
father saw how much it meant to the boy, 
and they came to a better understanding 
than they had ever had before. 

It must not be supposed that Homer 
became a good boy all at once and that he 
never broke the rules or needed punisb- 
ment. He did, but the punishment was 
always inflicted or sanctioned by the man 
who understood him, and each time the 
punishment helped him to remember some 
of the rules of the school and society that he 
had so laboriously tried to forget or ignore. 

Finally Homer became a well-behaved 
boy, happy and self-confident in being well 
behaved. Had some form of punishment 
been devised that would have enforced good 
behavior in this boy without at the same 
time making him feel that he was under- 
stood, he would never have wanted to be- 
have, and punishment would have had to 
be carried out as long as Homer lived. 


Another Question: 


After the wise head master had known 
Homer for a year, he asked the people in 
the Child Guidance Clinic another question: 
“What did I do that helped Homer turn out 
to be so much finer a boy than we ex- 
pected he would be?”’ 

One cannot be sure that the answer to 
this question or to any such question is 
entirely correct, but the Clinic answered 
the wise head master as follows: 

“The reason you could help Homer was, 
first, that you could understand him and 
were the kind of person whom he was 
glad to have understand him. In other 
words, this understanding made it possible 
for Homer to be happy and still behave ina 
civilized fashion. Second, you are the per- 
son who, when you did understand, could 
see the relationship between this boy's 
deep feelings of inferiority and his depend- 
ence on his mother, and you could under- 
stand how he needed to earn his securities 
of life rather than to have them given 
him too easily.” 
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JOHN DEWEY 
PIONEER IN THE NEWER DISCIPLINE OF THE CHILD 


By PICKENS E. HARRIS, Pu.D. 


AssociaATE Proressor OF PHrLosopHy AND EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF PiTTSBURGH 


John Dewey is regarded by common consent as America’s foremost educator. Although there 
is little in his voluminous writings dealing definitely with discipline, his theory of self- 
management as discipline is a part of all his educational philosophy. Professor Harris, who 
has long been a faithful student of Dewey, performs a valuable service by disentangling this 


idea from his writings. 


ROFESSOR DEWEY once said that 
when men did not understand physical 
nature they either tried to control it by 
magic or submitted to it. Our earlier deal- 
ings with child nature were apparently no 
exception. When the conventional disci- 
pline of the school failed to produce ‘any 
miraculous growth in readiness to tackle 
problems or to persist in the face of diffi- 
culties, many teachers turned to submis- 
sion. They appealed directly to the child as 
if he possessed within himself some magical 
potency which, if allowed opportunity, 
would flower into will power, persistence, 
and other traits of the disciplined character. 
But letting the child do as he pleased 
proved to be no guarantee that he would use 
judgment about what he pleased to do. To 
allow complete liberty of choice was really 
to complicate matters, since there would 
usually open up before the child several 
possible courses of action, some better than 
others, with but little likelihood that he 
would choose wisely or that he would grow 
in the disposition to do so. As Huxley said, 
“A man’s worst difficulties begin when he is 
able to do as he pleases.”’ For if he refuses to 
accept imposed aims, he must somehow 
discover stabilizing aims within the move- 
ment of his own life, and this is not always 
an easy thing to do. It is really quite diffi- 
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cult to make up one’s mind when one is con- 
fronted with different, competing lines of 
action. Anything that may be called deci- 
sion or choice requires the exercise of selec- 
tive judgment. It is much easier to act from 
impulse, from habit, or as we say, without 
much foresight of consequences. 
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It appeared, therefore, that there was no 
infallible wisdom in the unguided spon- 
taneity of children. There was no assurance 
that the child, if left to his own devices, 
would grow in the worth of his choices, the 
tenacity of his purposes, or the quality of 
his judgments. There was no assurance that 
he would develop an eagerness to sense 
problems, an ability to persist in the face of 
distractions, or a capacity to profit from the 
errors of his ways. There was, in brief, no 
promise that the child would grow in the 
habit of identifying himself with the more 
serious undertakings of life. 

This was the dilemma in which educators 
found themselves at the turn of the century 
when the influence of Dewey's writings 
began to be felt. It was in 1895 that Dewey 
wrote for the National Herbart Society a 
paper called “ Interest in Relation to Train- 
ing the Will.” This paper represented a new 
method of attack in solving the problems of 
the school, particularly those questions 
relating to discipline and freedom in a social 
program of education. Whereas, prior to 
1895 it was commonly supposed that the 
teacher must choose between following the 
child’s interests and employing a rather 
severe discipline, Dewey introduced the 
idea of the essential unity of these ap- 
proaches, thus opening the way for a more 
positive school discipline. 

Dewey accomplished this theoretical 
unity of freedom and discipline by showing 
that the prevalent doctrines of “interest”’ 
and “effort” involved a common, but 
flagrant, fallacy. This fallacy had to do 
with the connection between the child and 
the materials of his education. Whether 
teachers adhered to the “interest” doctrine 
or to the “effort’’ doctrine, they were all, 
according to Dewey, making the same basic 
error in their thinking. They were assuming 
that the child stood somehow mechanically 
apart from the thing he was to learn. “ In- 
terest’’ was thought to be something very 
private and personal which served the 
purpose of helping the child to “get”’ the 
subject matter. “Effort” was likewise re- 
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garded as the result of “an act of will” 
which caused the child to stick at his work 
till he got it. 

But Dewey began by examining this as- 
sumption of separation between the child 
and the objects of his “interest”’ or “ effort.” 
It appears from this distance that he 
proceeded on the evolutionary hypothesis 
of an inherent interaction or continuity of 
the organism and its environment. This was 
a biological concept. While we could, for 
certain purposes, regard the child as a 
spatially separate entity, we could not 
properly hold that his individuality was 
circumscribed by his skin, any more than 
we could hold that a tree existed apart from 
the sunlight or the foods of the soil which 
nurtured it. The child moved and had his 
being in an environment, not in a vacuum 
Therefore, he did not have a_ private 
monopolistic possession of his interests or 
even of his will. One could not draw a sharp 
line between the part which the child con- 
tributed to his developing interests and the 
part which environmental objects and 
energies contributed to them. 

This view was fairly easy to understand 
in the case of a physiological function like 
breathing, a habit like talking, or even an 
art like painting. One could see the futility 
of asking, “Which contributes more to 
breathing, the lungs or the air?”’ In the case 
of talking, except for soliloquy or in the 
instance of maladjusted persons, it would 
also be quite obvious that both an audience 
and a speaker were essential ingredients in 
anything like an intelligible form of com- 
munication. And to insist that the art of 
painting was cooped up in the artist apar! 
from the directed use of brush, colors, can- 
vas, or landscape would seem to be forcing 
matters beyond the limits of common sense 

But to extend this same principle of con- 
tinuity to the other areas of the child’ 
behavior was, for Dewey, merely to seek 
consistency in dealing with the child’ 
whole life. Was “obedience”’ a private pos 
session? What would be the meaning 0! 
“goodness” or “courtesy” for one who 
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lived alone? Were not all so-called character 
traits names for certain characteristics of 
this interaction between the child and his 
social and physical environment? Could we 
consider them or develop them without 
providing their environmental correlates? 

This general attitude was not a radical 
doctrine. In the field of medicine, Cullen, 
the great eighteenth-century clinician, and 
Virchow, the nineteenth-century patholo- 
gist, had insisted that physical ailments 
were often correlated with mental atti- 
tudes and that the physician should, there- 
fore, “treat not only the disease but also the 
patient." Dewey was now pleading for 
recognition of much the same principle in 
education. He insisted in 1897 that “The 
child is an organic whole, intellectually, 
wcially, and morally, as well as physically.” 
This meant that the child was, first of all, 
an active being; he was not waiting pas- 
sively to be aroused by some “‘inner”’ inter- 
est or effort in order that he might take on 
some part of the outside world or conform 
to it as a standard. It also meant that since 
the child’s interests were not merely per- 
sonal, they were modes of activity which 
incorporated within themselves objects, 
conditions, and pressures, including, of 
course, the effects of the doings and re- 
quirements of other individuals. 

Similarly, anything called the exercise of 
will or effort could not really exist apart 
from the movement of the things or condi- 
tions involved in adapting means to the 
achievement of ends in courses of action 
having real purposes to the individual him- 
vlf. We might question the sincerity of one 
who voiced a determination but never did 
anything about it. To regard effort or study 
a8 a private power exerted upon outside 
material or subject matter was to isolate the 
child from the world and to convert the 
normal use of energy into artificial strain. 
Toact from any proper “sense of duty”’ was 
thus not to choose between the pursuit of 
selfish interest and self-sacrificing endeavor. 
It was to see more fully what was involved 
in the larger requirements of particular 
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situations where choice must be made and 
where action must go forward. It was sim- 
ply to be more thoughtful and through bet- 
ter thought to discover an essential har- 
mony between a narrower and a broader 
range of personal interests. 

As far as Dewey was concerned, there- 
fore, there was no such thing as a problem of 
school discipline as such, for no child had 
complete, private control of his “ bad” acts. 
Every instance of behavior was a com- 
plicity; it had an environmental aspect, 
history, or background. It was connected 
numerously with the rest of the child’s life. 
A particular act of insubordination or sul- 
lenness might have a long train of possible 
explanations, — unadjusted parents, failure 
of parents or teachers to respect the ideas or 
interests of the child, insufficient sleep, im- 
proper food, teasing or bullying on the part 
of another child, feeling of inferiority 
caused by a competitive class procedure or 
grading system, a teacher's failure to be 
equitable in granting “ privileges,” and the 
like. To deal adequately with such a case of 
discipline’ was thus to convert it into the 
larger problem of integrating the child's 
total personality. 

The pathology of school discipline was 
exactly that it cut off certain special acts of 
children, labeled them as discipline cases, 
and then tried to deal with them apart from 
their histories or environmental correlates. 
Dewey insisted, therefore, that if we were 
to escape a discipline that was negative, 
arbitrary, and ugly, we must envisage the 
unity of the child’s life and provide the con- 
ditions which would sustain and remake 
this unity toward ever higher levels. The 
notion of the “whole child’’ meant that 
wholeness was a matter of the child’s atti- 
tude and method in a developing course of 
action. There must be opportunity to 
choose, to adapt means to ends, to take 
risk, to vary the course of one’s action, to 
judge methods and results. 

But since such qualities of action did not 
proceed from the “insides” of children, 

Continued on page 31 




















What Is Your Conception of a Well-Disciplined School? 


WHAT MEANS MAY THE TEACHER USE IN 
DEVELOPING SUCH A SCHOOL? 


These are vilal questions which every teacher must answer in some way. They carry us into the 

field of controversy where there is a wide difference of opinion. To stimulate thought and discus- 
sion, several of our best-known educators have been asked to answer these questions briefly. 
After reading these statements, how would you answer the questions? 





Payson Situ, Pu.D. 


Commissioner of Education 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


T IS perhaps begging the question to sug- 
gest that problems of discipline seldom 
arise when pupils and teachers are absorbed 
in purposeful work. When teachers clearly 
conceive the purposes of the school and 
have a sympathetic understanding of chil- 
dren, they readily succeed in intriguing the 
interest of children in wholesome educative 
experiences, and there is little occasion or 
opportunity for discordant conduct. As in 
healthful living, so in teaching, the initial 
and continuing emphasis should be on a 
wholesome regimen as a preventive of dis- 
order. 

My answer, then, to the problem of dis- 
cipline is to be found largely in the skill and 
artistry of teaching. Such skill is revealed 
not only through professional understand- 
ings, but through the exercise of infinite 
care and patience in the handling of detail. 
The skilful teacher regards it as elemental 
that the children should be made physically 
comfortable through proper control of 
heating, lighting, ventilation, and seating. 
Periods of relaxation are provided at oppor- 
tune times as an antidote to mental fatigue. 
Instructional equipment to be used is ready 
when needed and is distributed promptly 
and methodically. Indeed, all routine is 
carefully systematized. 

The skilful teacher, likewise, understands 
how important it is that pupils shall clearly 
appreciate aims, motives, and purposes of 
school assignments if these are to be eagerly 
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undertaken. The active interest of pupils is 
made a prerequisite of each new activity. 
The teacher plays the réle of counselor, 
guide, inspiring leader. Pupil difficulties are 
anticipated and enough of suggestion of- 
fered to forestall discouragement. Habits of 
success are established. In class projects 
each child has his appropriate part and feels 
his responsibility to the group. Individual 
assignments regard individual needs and 
interests. Achievement is measured by ob- 
jective standards, the pupil’s own accom- 
plishment being an important criterion. 
With the interest of pupils in their work 
safeguarded and promoted by such meas- 
ures and others that will readily occur to 
teachers, right conduct is usual, becomes 
fashionable, and wrong conduct becomes 
unpopular. 

I would not leave the impression that the 
foregoing results are easy of accomplish- 
ment. The appreciation on the part of each 
pupil, not only that certain restraints are 
made imperative by the presence of other 
pupils, but that certain obligations rest 
upon him to cod perate with other pupils 
cannot be acquired in a day. The ability 
to suppress the desire of the moment for 
the sake of a distant goal, to work coura- 
geously when the task does not attract, to 
find the reward for doing a thing well in 
doing it — these qualities so essential to 
success in school and after school are devel- 
oped in our pupils very gradually and in 
varying degrees. Securing such important 
results makes the greatest demands upon 
the artistry, patience, sympathy, and faith 
of our best teachers. 
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A WELL-DISCIPLINED SCHOOL 





Wituram C. Bactey, Pa.D. 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


I conceive of a well-disciplined school as 
one in which order, courtesy, and an ag- 
gressive attack on the day’s work are taken 
for granted. In a well-disciplined school, 
disorder and discourtesy and slovenly work 
would be as unthinkable, say, as a lynching 
in England, or the suggestion that an officer 
of the Canadian Mounted Police could be 
bribed. 

I do not know of a formula for the devel- 
opment of such a morale. Doubtless much 
depends upon a well-balanced program of 
work and play; upon the adjustment of 
learning tasks to the varying abilities of the 
learners; and upon the teacher’s freedom 
from acts and attitudes that tempt to dis- 
order, discourtesy, and dishonest work. 
The specialized study of behavior problems 
should help in the development of a favor- 
able school morale, although schools which 
were both happy and well disciplined existed 
long before behavior difficulties were studied 
from the point of view of mental hygiene. 
More than thirty years ago I knew of such 
a school — a large city elementary school 
to which troublesome pupils from other 
schools were often transferred because the 
wholesome school spirit not infrequently 
caught them up, so to speak, and trans- 
formed them into considerate and well- 
adjusted members of the social group. 

Some teachers of unusual personal charm 
succeed in developing a school spirit favor- 
able to order and industry in the sense that 
their pupils will strive to please them and 
not to incur their displeasure. Teachers 
who can wield a personal influence of this 
sort should make every effort so to train 
their pupils that dependence upon the lead- 
ership of a strong personality does not be- 
come the sole condition of order and indus- 
try. A prime test of a teacher's efficiency is 
the increasing ability of his or her pupils 
to “carry on” without the constant stimu- 
lus of personal direction and inspiration. 
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WituiaM Joun Coorer, Pu.D., LL.D. 
Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


A well-disciplined school is one that vir- 
tually runs itself without any interference 
of the teacher other than to provide such 
machinery as may be necessary to keep the 
children who are working from getting into 
each other’s way. 

I think the best way for the teacher to do 
this is through a clear understanding of 
what she is doing and a hold on the personal 
affections of each child. I do not think she 
can do it without the latter and I further 
think that most teachers are capable of 
doing it. The few children who are incapable 
of working in this kind of an organization 
through cruel or unusual home treatment 
may have to be excluded from the regular 
rooms of the school until they adjust them- 
selves to this kind of an organization. 


Henry W. Homes, A.M., Lirt.D. 
Professor of Education, and Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


It has never seemed to me that discipline 
in school is anything to be thought of as 
separate and distinct from the activities 
for which the school exists. Children are not 
to be kept in order for the sake of keeping 
them in order. There is no reason why chil- 
dren should not talk in school if talking 
helps them to learn. Uniformity of conduct 
is no more desirable in school than it is out- 
side of school. Discipline, like manners, 
should flow out of the demands of life. Be- 
cause a school brings many children to- 
gether, individual freedom must be limited. 
Because a school brings children together 
to accomplish certain specific things, the 
activities of the children must conform to 
the purposes in view. The teacher is there 
to make plain to the children what is re- 
quired under the circumstances. Some- 
times she can do this by laying down a rule, 
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provided she makes clear the limits of time 
and space within which the rule applies. 

The best discipline comes out of a com- 
mon understanding of the kind of conduct 
that is necessary if the whole group is to 
succeed in its undertaking. In getting this 
sort of discipline, the teacher may properly 
use a variety of methods, sometimes im- 
posing her will on the pupils because there 
is not time or opportunity to do anything 
else, but commonly talking the situation 
over with them and getting them to formu- 
late the necessary regulations and seeing to 
it that they live up to them. It does not 
seem to me possible or desirable to abrogate 
the authority of the teacher as the one who 
eventually must decide what rules are best 
and how well they are observed. It is quite 
clear, however, that teachers ought steadily 
to use their authority only when it is a 
necessity of the case and only in such ways 
as will help the pupils eventually to act rea- 
sonably on their own initiative. Teachers, 
like parents, ought to be obeyed and ought 
to make it unnecessary to ask that they be 
obeyed. 

exo 

Present theories of punishment of juvenile 
delinquents need drastic revision, Professor 
Laurence Sears, of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
declares in a study of social control through 
punishment and reward. 

Professor Sears bases his conclusions on the 
study of case histories of fifty “‘ problem chil- 
dren”’ ranging in age from eight to eighteen 
years. 

“If this study has demonstrated anything it 
is that punishment given under stress of strong 
emotions of anger is ineffective and danger- 
ous,” he asserted. “It is not only apt to be 
capricious, but, being born of resentments, it 
results in the same feeling. 

“It is impossible to leave a study of punish- 
ment without a realization of how very 
difficult it is to make it a useful instrument for 
education and control. If punishment is to be 
effective, whether in home or school or prison, 
it must be regarded as a skill or, perhaps bet- 
ter, as an art difficult to be learned.” 
Journal of Education, Vol. CXV, No. 19, 

October 17, 1932. 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Continued from page 18 


critical outbursts and exhibitions of the 
individuality of youth. 

Examples of almost countless forms and 
varieties could be cited, but the essential 
difficulties are similar in any case. What 
may be called the general spirit of the 
school will, to a large extent, determine the 
degree and variety of the disciplinary 
problems of this character. This general 
spirit is originated, developed, and con- 
trolled, rather largely, by the general 
policies of the school itself. If there is a 
strong harmony of effort on the part of the 
board of education, the administrative 
officers, and the staff, the major considera- 
tion for the success, control, and manage- 
ment of pupils is assured. If this is further 
manifested by a social and student activity 
program which offers adequate outlet for 
student energy and interest and by a wis 
and thoroughgoing plan of personal and 
group guidance, there is likely to be a 
minimum of disciplinary difficulties. 

Constructive school discipline, first of all, 
calls for adequate personnel, inspirationally 
and ably led, strongly supported by the 
community and the board of education; 
curriculum opportunities which meet pupil 
interests, abilities, and needs with satisfac- 
tion; an activity program which provides 
joyful recreation and worthy possibilities 
for initiative and responsibility; a manage- 
ment which by skilful alertness is preven- 
tive rather than repressive; and a general 
kindliness and pleasant, confident assurance. 

If it were possible for a school to submit 
successfully to the highest possible test on 
the points of the program just outlined, 
there would be an abundance of so-called 
disciplinary problems still in evidence. It is, 
however, comparatively safe to assume that 
such a program would materially reduce the 
number of cases, and make more possible 
the satisfactory solution of those which 
would belong to the irreducible minimum. 
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BOOK SECTION 


he books reviewed in this department are intended to guide teachers in their reading and 
buying, and to give the essential message of each book. 


SHOULD SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 
ENCOURAGE NATURAL 
ACTIVITY? 


VALUABLE contribution to the pro- 

gressive education movement is this 
hook entitled “Constructive School Disci- 
bine” by Dr. Walter Robinson Smith.* 
he title suggests the line of thought of the 
uthor. 

No subject is more important and no sub- 
ect is so misunderstood by the ordinary 
teacher. 

The reader is at once introduced to the 
ideal of discipline as a means of social con- 
rol. We are led to understand that this idea 
of discipline has little in common with the 
udinary idea which has come down to us 
fom the days of the school masters whose 
vord was law and whose insignia of office 
was the rod. 

The discipline of the old school was “ neg- 
itive and restrictive’’ and consisted in 
preventing natural activity. The new school 
lscipline ‘is mainly positive and construc- 
lve” and encourages natural activity. 

True discipline is creative. It should build 
ip rather than tear down. The goal of emo- 
tional control is character, and character 
building is a constructive process. The in- 
tincts, impulses, and capacities of the child 
are natural and hence fundamentally right. 
Both psychologists and sociologists have 
fiven up the traditional assumption that 
luman nature is essentially depraved. 
Orginal qualities demand an outlet — 
exercise, activity, expression. But the re- 


* Constructive School Discipline, by Walter 
Robinson Smith. Pp. 275. New York: Ameri- 
tan Book Company. 1924. $1.40. 
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verse side of every virtue is a vice, and in- 
stinctive and impulsive reactions, good in 
themselves, may lead to evil if not properly 
directed. It is the constructive function of 
discipline, whether of the home or the 
community or the school, to see that chil- 
dren have every opportunity for legitimate 
activities and that they have guidance in 
their varied efforts at self-expression.” 

The old discipline was from without — 
the teacher. 

The new discipline is from within — the 
child. 

The business of the school is to help the 
child to find himself and his place as a con- 
tributing member of the school group and 
to discipline himself for this work. 

This kind of discipline may be illustrated 
by a boy who has been selected to be the 
pitcher on the school baseball team. How 
he does practice, in season and out of sea- 
son! How glad he is for any suggestions as 
to errors and possible improvements. 

The new school discipline aims to en- 
courage this type of self-discipline in every 
pupil in connection with all of his school 
work. 

This book is based upon the scientific 
principles of child development, but it is 
written in such simple language and with so 
many illustrations that it is easy to under- 
stand. Then, too, although an ardent ad- 
vocate of modern education, the author 
discusses quite freely and judicially adverse 
criticisms and answers them. 

The chief value of the book consists in the 
emphasis upon (1) the contrast between the 
discipline of the old school and that of the 
new; (2) the education in citizenship which 
comes to the child as he learns self-discipline 
in serving the school group; and (3) the 
encouragement of the child in the discovery 
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of his own strength and in self-expression 
along the line of this strength. 
W. A. BaLpwin 
Author of “From the Old to the New 
Education” 
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MAKING GOOD ORDER 
FASHIONABLE 


It is almost twenly years since Dr. 
Bagley’s book on ‘‘ School Discipline” * 
appeared but it is still a standard book 
on the subject. Miss Prentis comments 
on the book in relation to her own ap- 
proach to children. — Ep. 


HE fashion for good order, courteous 

behavior and aggressive industry firmly 
established”’ is the basis for a well-disci- 
plined school. Since such a spirit depends 
upon “the codperation of the pupil” and 
the prompt, intelligent “sympathy of the 
teacher,” discipline becomes a matter of 
attitudes toward work and fellow-workers, 
—a far cry from the old idea of discipline 
which looked to externals and “superficial 
symptoms” of conformity. 

In writing this book on School Discipline, 
Professor Bagley has kept in view the needs 
and problems of the young teacher who fre- 
quently finds herself in an unruly school 
where it is the “fashion” to make trouble. 
There are reasons for that spirit, such as 
“inadequate supervision, indulgence, in- 
adequate preparation of teachers, brief 
tenure of teachers, no background of ex- 
perience.”’ This unruly spirit can be trans- 
formed, according to the author, by “the 
objective attitude, raising qualitative 
standards of school work, employment of 
the individual assignment, stimulating 
group responsibility, the tonic influence of a 
regimen of work,” and by understanding 
the place and limitation of coercive meas- 
ures. Professor Bagley believes that the 


* School Discipline, by William Chandler 


Bagley. Pp. xvi, 259. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1914. $1.60. 
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pupil should learn to feel the compelling 
force of the work and the compelling force 
of the social group, since the real control of 
the well-disciplined school is based on a 
consciousness of the necessity for law and 
order in a civilized society. 

The average young teacher, with little 
experience, would find herself somewhat 
bewildered on reading such a book. As she 
enters a school she frequently feels herself g 
very small part of a very large whole, with 
very little influence in the fashioning of the 
general spirit of the school. However, there 
are certain practical suggestions that could 
be easily grasped. 

In the comprehensive presentation of the 
problem of corporal punishment, the young 
teacher would find that a successful teacher 
seldom, if ever, resorts to such a method 
A positive note is struck in the words “re- 
serve,” “‘enthusiasm,’’ “fairness,” “sin- 
cerity,” “sympathy,” “vitality.” These 
are the qualities which build up a “ fashion’ 
of discipline, and much depends on th 
teacher's start in living up to these stand- 
ards. Perhaps a worker with individual 
children shies away from categories like 
“troublesome types.”’ [t may be pretentious 
or even unfair to suggest that these types of 
children should not be labelled as such for 
the young teacher. Valuable suggestions are 
given for handling these various noncon- 
formists, but questions come to mind, such 
as, What influences make this boy vicious? 
Why is that girl stubborn? Why does this 
boy feel he must be deceitful? Is that girl 
morose for some good reason? Can you 
really demand conformity from the group 
until you know why you do not get it from 
the “troublesome type’’? 

The reviewer feels in particular accord 
with three discussions, namely, those of the 
objective attitude, functions of discipline, 
and the relation of discipline and interest. 
The importance of the objective attitude in 
dealing with situations in an impersonal, 
unemotional but sympathetic way, cannot 
be overestimated. It is a lesson not only for 
teachers, but for all of us. It is clear that 
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onditions essential for good school work 
must be preserved. In other words, good 
discipline means that the group “must be 
protected against the individual” who does 
not conform and the individual “must be 
protected against himself.” 

The lesson of overcoming difficulties is 
ne which every school child should learn 
r the school has not fulfilled its entire func- 
tion. The child must become acquainted 
vith the necessity of working courageously 
when the task does not attract and when 
each forward step involves supreme effort. 
\ot every task can be attractive and inter- 
esting. Life is not like that. ‘‘ Mental growth, 
it is safe to affirm, comes only through ef- 
fort, only through the thoughtful, serious 
overcoming of real difficulties.’’ Each child, 
therefore, should be trained to do the task 
at hand, without question. In this way 
does the school take its part in the training 
{ citizens ready to meet life and its diffi- 
culties with the habit of a disciplined will. 

Marenpa E. Prentis 
Executive Secretary, Home and _ School 
Visitors Association, Boston. 
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JOHN DEWEY 
Continued from page 25 


there must be guidance. It was at this point 
that the place of the teacher in discipline 
rappeared. If a child’s choices and methods 
had an environmental side, it was the teach- 
rs business to provide it through her 
juestions, equipment, materials, and ar- 
rangements. There must be opportunity for 
enuine experience. The teacher who gave 
he child a grade of 70 on codperation but 
lid nothing to provide the conditions that 
assured the child’s practice in living co- 
peralively was guilty of gross injustice. 
Thus, some fourteen years before the 
‘tablishment in 1909 of the National 
ammittee for Mental Hygiene, Dewey 
ras proceeding on much the same hypothe- 
sas that of the mental hygienists of today. 
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The concept of discipline was merely one 
point of view from which to regard the total 
development of the child, as when we referred 
to his growth in ability to accept honest 
criticism, to be interested in the opinions of 
others, and to work well with them. When 
teachers could thus see discipline as a posi- 
tive thing, the children would come to react 
to themselves and to one another in the 
same way. Good discipline, like other as- 
pects of moral education, would never call 
attention to itself, for it would be an in- 
digenous aspect of the one supreme prob- 
lem of education — the building of whole- 
some personalities. 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE GRADES 
Continued from page 15 


of behavior, with pupil organizations to 
direct it. Some ingenious teachers are able 
to find enough committee and group work 
to give each pupil a share of responsibility 
for maintaining room order and efficiency. 
Third, character traits and school service 
should be as carefully watched and graded as 
subject-matter knowledge and skills. Only 
in this way can character and school citizen- 
ship be elevated to the rank and dignity 
given to scholarship. 
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PSYCHIATRY IN EDUCATION 
Continued from page 9 


The final chapter is devoted to methods. 
Here the author disclaims any intent of 
making psychiatrists out of teachers, but 
seeks to aid the teacher in getting an idea 
of what the foundations for individualizing 
instruction should be and for recognizing 
issues which call for their application in the 
classroom. 

The principal aim of the author is to 
make concrete suggestions, with illustra- 
tions, as to how to carry out that major 
objective of the new education — the in- 
tegration of the personality of the student. 
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‘Tue most satisfactory concept of discipline, as 
seen by the White House Conference, is the one 
which regards discipline as self-discipline. The 


aim of this new concept of control is to enable one 
to be responsible for his own conduct and his 
own decisions. It is self-discipline by an active, 
healthy mind; it is control from within the 
individual himself. 


— Haroitp H. ANDERSON 





